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On the'other hand, a Frenchman of ripe judge-
ment, who knew him perfectly, once said to
me : " Norton wouldn't like to hear it, but he
is a terrible Yankee." Both judgements
were well grounded. Professor Norton's mind
was deeply moralised, discriminating, and sad ;
and these qualities rightly seemed American
to the French observer of New England,
but they rightly seemed un-American to
the politician from Washington.

Philosophical opinion in America is of
course rooted in the genteel tradition. It is
either inspired by religious faith, and designed
to defend it, or else it is created somewhat
artificially in the larger universities, by
deliberately proposing problems which, with-
out being very pressing to most Americans,
are supposed to be necessary problems of
thought. Yet if you expected academic
philosophers in America, because the back-
ground of their minds seems perfunctory, to
resemble academic philosophers elsewhere,
you would be often mistaken. There is no
prig's paradise in those regions. Many of
the younger professors of philosophy are no
longer the sort of persons, that might as well
have been clergymen or schoolmasters : they